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DROPPING AN ACQUAINTANCE. 


Pernaps, reader, thou didst never chance to have a 
too highly respectable acquaintance; if so, pass on 
without perusing this experience, and thank thy stars 
that thy life has been so fortunate. Many persons, 
more particularly those who ‘ move in the first circles,’ 
and those, upon the other hand, whose lines have 
fallen in the back-yards of life among the oyster- 
shells and broken ginger-beer bottles—the Alphas 
and the Omegas of society—are never troubled with a 
single too highly respectable acquaintance. It is the 
youth of the middle-classes, among whose ranks I had 
niyself the misfortune to be born, who alone suffer in 
this respect, and for the most part without hope of 
remedy. This dreadful Scourge is generally of an age 
varying from forty-five to sixty, and has almost always, 
as he is continually telling us, enjoyed the friendship 
of our father, ‘I was your father’s friend, sir, for 
many years; I knew him, sir, before you were born or 
thought of; I wish you may be half so good a man as 
he ;’ are sentences which our too highly respectable 
acquaintance carries about with him, as it were, 
phylactery-wise, or embroidered upon the borders of 
his garments, so that, meeting him, it is quite impos- 
sible to escape from them. I am inclined to allow— 
for I would be charitable even with an Incubus—that 
he takes upon himself the triple functions of guide, 
philosopher, and friend, in the first instance at least, 
from a kindly motive; but afterwards, when he 
merges all these attributes in the Unmitigated Bore, 
he has no such humane feeling, but watches our 
young eyes grow dim, our young mouth open despair- 
ingly, our entire being collapse beneath his withering 
influence with a hideous joy. It is impossible that he 
can be ignorant of what he is doing in this respect. 
The serpent, who, after having lubricated his victim, 
takes the head of him into its mouth, must needs be 
aware of its own intention of swallowing him, how- 
ever tedious the process may be, and however great a 
distance his fore-doomed heels may project at the 
commencement of the operation; and our Bore is 
intelligent enough to know that likewise. This 
cruelty is generally the single crime of our too highly 
respectable acquaintance: he is a man, I regret to 
say, without any one of the pleasant vices except, 
perhaps, that of over-dining; and even this, since he 
rarely asks us to dine with him, he might, as far as 
we are concerned, just as well be without. He often, 
however, invites us to drop in and take a glass of 
wine in a friendly way, after he has concluded his 
repast. If we don’t go, he tells us on the ensuing 
| day that he is afraid we do not find him the good 


company he always strives to be to young men, and 
begs us never to miss a pleasanter invitation for the 
mere sake of coming to listen to an old Twaddle like 
him ; by which means he, of course, irrevocably binds 
us to his fatal mahogany, upon the next occasion of 
his asking us thither. ‘An old Twaddle!’ Think of 
our too highly respectable acquaintance venturing to 
make use of such a phrase as that! The very term 
which defines his too respectable self toa hair! What 
hope can there possibly be of this dear old gentle- 
man’s reformation, when he can employ such an 
expression as that with the most callous indifference, 
and without one shadow of self-reproach! If, on the 
other hand, we go to this wine-party—which consists 
of himself and ourself, although there is a glass 
always placed for the chance (another of his absurd 
self-complacences) of somebody else voluntarily 
‘dropping in’ and joining us—the port, we confess, is 
old and excellent, but the conversation—that is to 
say, the monologue, the endless narration of anecdote 
—is not new either, but partakes of what has been 
not ill termed the ‘ fine old crusted’ character. There 
is some story of his, in connection perhaps with the 
calling out of the Rutlandshire Yeomanry in 1826 
—‘ Or, let me see, would it be in ’26 or ’27?’ (he 
never gets this right by any chance), which we have 
probably heard nearly one hundred times. When we 
enter the room, he is surprised to see us not in full 
dress; he does not care about such things himself, 
in the least, but he thinks that not dressing is a bad 
habit ; he may be old-fashioned, and even antiquated, 
but that is his opinion; all which he, however, pre- 
faces with ‘My very dear young friend,’ the lubrica- 
tion which I have above referred to as being practised 
by the great serpent family. Presently, and after a 
story or two, our too highly respectable acquaintance, 
with a shadow of paleness observable upon his usually 
glowing countenance, inquires whether we ever do 
such a thing as smoke tobacco? The first time this 
occurs, we hasten, under the delusive impression that 
he is about to offer us some grateful sedative, to 
affirm that we do, and are extremely fond of doing it. 
Upon which he replies that he is truly grieved to 
hear it, and that the very smell of tobacco about the 
clothes or hair—‘ And, my dear young sir, you must 
excuse me if I liken you at present to the Fitcher, a 
very intense description of polecat’—always makes 
him exceedingly unwell. Our too highly respectable 
acquaintance, who is never rude, treads, indeed, upon 
the very borders of unpoliteness in respect of this 


matter, until we solemnly promise that he shall not 
have cause to find fault with us again. There is no 


end to the deep influence which this sort of person 
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may obtain in the mind of a youth by diligent boring; 
and if it were always to be exercised in the anti- 
tobacco direction, there would perhaps be little cause 
to regret it. 

He, however, seldom rests satisfied until he has 
separated us from the companions of our own age and 
choice; made us engage a seat for a term of years at 
his particular chapel; withdrawn us from our own 
profession, and placed us in the office of one of his 
relatives who generously receives us without pre- 
mium, but gains at the same time our gratuitous 
services for an indefinite time; and finally married us 
to his niece, after which we cease to be responsible 
beings, and only by the visibly increased import- 
ance of our too highly respectable acquaintance—the 
external swelling of the monster consequent upon 
the total absorption of its victim—announce our own 
existence at all. 

I first met with my own Mentor, who may very well 
stand for a type of all his class, at a great Whitebait 
dinner at Blackwall. I was a lad then only just 
escaped from school, and of course entirely ignorant 
of how to conduct myself aright at such a solemnity. 
Instead of husbanding my magnificent appetite in the 
proper manner, I actually commenced operations by 
going twice to Turtle as well as to the iced Punch 
which goes along with it, like music with words. A 
reverend sage, however, portly and dignified, but with 
an eye which seemed benign, who sat on my right 
hand, interposed judiciously, and arrested for the time 
what would have been—and was eventually—a very 
serious catastrophe. 

‘Young man,’ said he, in unctuous but impressive 
tones, ‘beware of what you do. Appetite, a gift 
vouchsafed by the gods to youth, and to youth alone 
(he sighed), is a talent which, misapplied and recklessly 
wasted, is almost worse than apathy to food. There 
is many a man of matured judgment who would have 
given twice the cost per head of this entertainment— 
and that will not be less than three guineas, if so little 
—for the power which you have just been manifesting 
with regard to that soup. But consider what is to 
follow ; think of the Future, my dear young friend, 
and guide yourself at all times by the carte. See here, 
what an enormous distance—no less than five courses 
off—is that whitebait which we are nominally assem- 
bled here to eat. Does the prudent rider, however 
confident of his generous steed, urge it to full career 
at the first beginning of the race, or, far less, compel 
it to surmount any fence a second time? Be tem- 
perate, my dear young friend, and restrain your 
natural impetuosity, or, take my word for it, you will 
be exceedingly ill.’ 

My highly respectable acquaintance spoke like a 
book; his prophecy was not unfulfilled. The last 
thing which I remember, before I succumbed to the 
various unaccustomed influences of that whitebait 


tyrant. My once familiar friend, Dick Wildotes, 
discovered to me the following incident in the past 
life of my self-constituted guardian, in the vain hope 
that such a knowledge would set me free. He told 
me that Mr Pawkins—which was my too highly 
respectable acquaintance’s inoffensive title—was called 
by his equals—although I did not then believe in 
the existence of such persons—‘ Presence-of-mind 
Pawkins;’ and he also told me why. My Mentor 
never narrated the anecdote in my hearing, but, as 
I am given to understand that he has often done so 
with much complacency, there is no harm in my 
retailing it. 

Mr Pawkins, then, was once in a pleasure-boat 
with some ladies out at sea, the only male in the 
company, and one of his fair companions had the 
misfortune to fall overboard. It must have been long 
indeed before the crinoline epoch; but something or 
other of that nature buoyed the unfortunate young 
woman up, so that she was able to take hold of the 
boat. This was the opportunity which my too highly 
respectable acquaintance seized to make himself a 
name, as above. ‘I saw,’ said he, ‘that the boat 
was a very frail one; I perceived that the young 
lady’s admission amongst us over the gunwale would 
very probably upset and drown us all; therefore, 
although I deeply sympathised with her in her misad- 
venture, I caught hold of an oar, and, with the greatest 
presence of mind, rapped away at her knuckles until 
she let go.’ Wherefore he is well called Presence-of- 
mind Pawkins until this day. I felt that this was by 
no means a creditable achievement; buf the man was 
still a hero to me. He had somewhat fanatical views 
upon religious questions, Dick used to tell me, but I 
went to my too respectable acquaintance’s house of 
worship for all that. He possessed a great deal of 
house-property, and had christened an entire street 
of his ‘ Agur’s Buildings ;’ instead of calling it after 
the name of Mr Plumlines, who was the actual archi- 
tect. ‘Agur’s prayer,’ he observed, ‘was for neither 
riches nor poverty, and these buildings are only for 
the middling class of people.’ I could not but see 
the vulgarity of this sort of practical piety, but I 
felt obliged to forgive my eminent house-proprietor 
even that. 

I ascribe my first determined aspirations after 
freedom to the continuance of the late war in the 
Crimea; but for that and the unparalleled sufferings 
to which it exposed me, I might be still bearing my 
chain; it galled me, however, in such a manner 
during that epoch, that I was resolved at any hazard 
to be freed from it. Upon the subject of that cam- 
paign, I repeat, my too highly respectable acquaint- 
ance out-Pawkinsed Pawkins, bored me beyond the 
limits of human endurance. Upon every commander, 
and upon every military movement, he gave an opinion 


feast, was the spectacle of this gentleman refreshing 
the tips of his ears by means of a napkin dipped 
in rose-water—‘A device, my young friend, very note- 
worthy, as oftentimes renewing the enjoyment of food 
when your case would seem otherwise hopeless.’ 

I have reason to suspect that, upon the golden 
grace-cup being handed round on that occasion, I 
behaved myself somewhat indecorously, and instead of 
bowing in a stately manner to my opposite neighbour 
over the goblet, that I put its cover on the top of my 
head after the Chinese manner, and winked at him. 
My highly respectable acquaintance hinted at least at 
something of the sort next day, but blandly added 
that, being touched with my youth and inexperience, 
he had made it right with the company. From that 
moment the yoke was placed upon my neck. This 
terribly bland old gentleman, with all his faults and 
weaknesses, became my Old Man of the Sea. Ridicule 
itself in vain attempted to shake the throne of my 


as tedi and as positive as though he had been paid 
thirty guineas a sheet for it. The late Lord Raglan 
haunted me like a dreadful phantasm ; the very names 
of Lucan and Cardigan became to me as the beer 
which has been left in yesterday’s tumbler; the bare 
mention of the Zimes—whose conduct I admired in 
secret because he hated it—was to my ill-used ears 
like Cayenne pepper to the back of a flogged soldier. 
At last, at a little breakfast-party in my own apart- 
ments, whither he came, uninvited, to tread upon me, 
and patronise the rest of the company, he overstepped 
all limits, and presented me, involuntarily, with my 
manumission. The conversation having been directed 
into the usual Crimean channel, my poor friend 
Wildotes had the temerity to give it as his opinion 
that the Sebastopol garrison would continue to have 
provisions supplied to them in abundance. 

*What, sir!’ roared my too highly respectable 
acquaintance, chafed with unwonted opposition, ‘ why, 
how should that be, when even now, in Archangel, 
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they are giving for the coarsest wheat fifteen roubles 
the chetwort ?’ 

I am not sure about the number; it may have been 
fifteen or fifty, but I am certain about ‘roubles thé 
chet wort.’ 

*I do not know what a chetwort is,’ cried Wildotes 
angrily, ‘and I don’t believe that you know either.’ 

I trembled at the audacity of this young man; but 
the ground-floor, upon which we happened to be, 
remained firm beneath us nevertheless; and pre- 
sently, upon the production of a tobacco-pipe, my too 
highly respectable acquaintance left his youthful 
enemy in the possession of the field. 

*I congratulate you, my dear fellow,’ cried Wildotes 
as the door closed with rather a slam behind that 
portly figure—‘ my friend, you are a free man.’ 

‘Sir,’ said I with indignation, ‘it is you that are 
free, and even impertinent. How am I té defend 
myself, think you, when Mr Pawkins catches me 
alone ?’ 

My position had indeed become such that no choice 
remained between bidding an open defiance to my 
too highly respectable acquaintance, or becoming his 
cringing slave for the remainder of one of our lives. 
Wildotes and myself, therefore, having resolved our- 
selves into a committee of private safety, determined 
upon a course of action which had for its object the 
immediate dropping of my philosopher and guide. 

Our arrangements being completed, I remained 
in my own apartment, awaiting his august presence 
in a frame of mind far from enviable ; not, as I well 
knew, that he would manifest any signe of anger—his 
feelings, when irritated, always taking the much more 
fatal form of injured virtue—but because he would be 
sure to proceed to absorb me, with a more than usual 
amount of previous lubrication. ‘My dear young 
friend, in whom I take so great an interest,’ and ‘the 
son of my esteemed old friend’ (he travelled in the 
company of my father once, in an Islington omnibus), 
were, as I expected, among the opening expressions 
of his harangue; then he bewailed my choice of 
associates, and my habits of extravagance exem- 
plified in having hot meats at breakfast (of which 
he had partaken, by the by, himself, with considerable 
relish) ; he predicted my certain ruin if I continued 
in these courses instead of sticking to my desk. As 
he pronounced this prediction, he approached that 
article of furniture, upon which a small square piece 
of card was lying, half-covered by a pen-wiper, as 
though it courted obscurity. This card he took up 
and waved in his hand, as was his frequent custom, 
in order to give effect to his oratory. I turned pale 
with agitation, and protested that it was a private 
document. Mr Pawkins observed in reply that, 
considering our mutual relations, there could be no 
such thing as any privacy in documents, and then 
perused it with attention. 

It was now his turn to grow pale. 

*Is it possible, young man,’ cried he, when he had 
quite finished it, ‘that this can be yours? Have I 
nourished you in my bosom so long’—— 

‘Mr Pawkins,’ said I, plucking up all my courage, 
with the knowledge that Wildotes was in the cupboard 
listening to us, ‘you have done nothing of the sort.’ 

‘In my bosom so long,’ continued Mentor, as though 
unconscious of the interruption, ‘without rendering 
you incapable of possessing such a’—— 

‘Sir,’ cried I, as he approached the fire with the 
evident intention of destroying the memorandum, 
‘that paper is a legal tender; it has a value expressed 
upon it of three pounds, fourteen shillings, and six- 
pence: if that is we shall have to pay the 


money. 

*‘ Wel’ ejaculated my too highly respectable 
acquaintance with contempt, but altering his fell 
purpose nevertheless—‘ “we,” young man, did you 


say? Miserable, hardened, unprofitable, disreputable 
profligate, I abandon you for ever.’ 

My Mentor left the apartment with quite a halo of 
respectability surrounding the very back of his head. 

* Wildotes,’ cried I, as the young man burst from his 
concealment, ‘my friend, my benefactor, I will give 
you a dinner; your ingenious device has saved me 
from all further persecution; I have dropped for ever 
my too highly respectable acquaintance !’ 

And so, in truth, I had; the simple medium of 
this effectual release having been merely a pawn- 
broker’s ticket. 

In conclusion, I need scarcely add that, in publish- 
ing this veracious history, I have no sort of intention 
of throwing ridicule upon that friendship which is 
found to exist not seldom between an old man and a 
youth. Than such a feeling, born of a kindly regard 
upon the one side, and of an affectionate respect upon 
the other, there seem to me few things more beautiful. 
But where there is no real regard, but only officious- 
ness, against which, whatever real respect there be, 
must needs be sooner or later chafed away, where 
dictation is in the place of authority, and a spirit 
of meddling in that of kind solicitude, the spectacle 
of an unfortunate young man with a too highly 
respectable acquaintance is pitiable to see. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SOLAR SPOTS. 


Most persons who have enjoyed the opportunity of 
looking through a telescope, are probably acquainted 
with the appearance of the sun as seen magnified 
through a dark glass, and will agree with our poet- 
laureate when he says: 


The very source and fount of day 
Is dashed with wandering isles of night. 


These ‘wandering isles,’ commonly called spots on 
the sun, especially arrested the attention of astron- 
omers immediately after the invention and use of the 
telescope, in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The interest which attaches to the history of 
these appearances is greatly enhanced from the fact, 
that by means of them the rotation of the sun is 
conclusively proved. Careful observations of the 
spots, and of their paths at different times of the 
year across the sun’s disc, give for the period of 
rotation about 25} days, and for the inclination of the 
solar equator to the ecliptic, about 73°. Occasionally, 
the spots are sufficiently large to visible to the 
naked eye. Galileo, in a letter dated August 1612, 
mentions that he and many of his friends perceived 
one, without the intervention of a telescope, on three 
successive days. A very large one was seen by 
different persons in April 1764, and again in 1769; 
and many other instances might be cited, down to 
1853, in June of which year one was distinctly seen 
at sunset. It appears, then, very possible that these 
phenomena were observed at a much earlier period; 
and we might expect to discover some notice of them 
in the annals of different countries. This we find to 
be the case. The Chinese astronomers relate having 
observed some spots on the sun in the year 321 of our 
era; the Spanish conquerors of Peru found that the 
natives had observed them before their existence was 
known in Europe. These are almost the only instances 
of any explicit mention of them; but extraordin 

appearances of the sun are found recorded whi 

might perhaps be explained by the presence of a 
large number of spots. In the annals of France, a 
historian of the life of Charlemagne relates that, on 
the 17th day of March 807, the star Mercury was 
seen on the sun as a small black spot, during eight 
days. This puzzled Kepler not a little, for he proved 


satisfactorily that no transit of Mercury could have 
occurred at that time; he remarked, moreover, that 
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Mercury would pass over the sun’s disc in about 
seven hours. He removes the difficulty to his own 
satisfaction by supposing a mistake in the year, and 
places the occurrence in 808; and for the two Latin 
words for eight days, he would read a very barbarous 
one even for monkish Latin, signifying eight times. 
It is now generally supposed, and with great proba- 
bility, that the object observed was a spot large 
enough to be visible to the naked eye. Kepler him- 
self, expecting, towards the end of 1606, or beginning 
of 1607, a transit of Mercury, was transported with 
joy at having, as he thought, seen the phenomenon 

receiving an image of the sun upon a white surface 
in a darkened room, a method very generally adopted 
in those times, before dark glasses were employed ; 
but there can be little doubt that he also was deceived 
by a spot, for Mercury, when passing before the sun, 
is much too insignificant an object to be seen without 
the aid of a telescope. 

Much discussion has arisen respecting who was 
the first to observe the spots with a telescope. There 
appears little doubt that the first recorded observation 
was made by Thomas Hariot, an eminent English 
mathematician. Amongst his papers, the following 
memorandum has been discovered: ‘1610 Syon, 
Decemb: 8, mane. The altitude of the sonne being 
seven or eight degrees, it being a frost and a mist, I 
saw the sonne in this manner [a drawing of the tele- 
scopic appearance of the sun with three spots on it is 
added]. I saw it twise or thrise, once with the right 
ey, and other time with the left. In the space of 
a minute time after the sonne was to cleare.’ Not 
being acquainted with the use of dark glasses, he was 
obliged to observe the sun when near the horizon, 
and through a mist. ‘This may account for his not 
having again remarked a similar appearance till the 
following December, when, in common with other 
astronomers, he became a diligent observer of the 
spots. The first published account of them with 
which we are acquainted is by John Fabricius, a 
German astronomer; it bears the date of June 1611. 
Impelled by the accounts of Galileo's discoveries, he 
directed his telescope to the sun. While observing it 
one day, he noticed what appeared to him a large 
blackish spot upon its surface. At first, he believed 
it to be a cloud ; but after looking at it ten times with 
different telescopes, and taking the opinions of others, 
he recognised its more permanent character. These 
observations were made when the sun had risen but 
a few degrees above the horizon; for, being wholly 
unacquainted with the use of coloured glasses, he was 
accustomed to look at the sun through the morning 
mists; and he recommends first admitting a small 
portion of the sun’s disc into the telescope, that the 
eye may be prepared gradually for the full blaze. 
But even with these precautions, we are not surprised 
when he tells us that these observations so affected 
his vision, that for two days he could see nothing 
clearly. He passed the following night in great 
anxiety lest the spot should not be visible in the 
morning. However, when the sun rose, it was still 
there; but his perplexity was greatly increased by 
finding that it had evidently moved its position. It 
then occurred to him to receive an image of the sun 
upon a white surface in a darkened room. By this 
means he was enabled to make more continuous 
observations, and without endangering his eyesight. 
He watched the paths of three spots across the sun, 
and recognised the return of the first, from which he 
conjectured that it had made a complete revolution. 
He remarked that the spots decreased in size and 
moved slower as they receded from the sun’s centre, 
and vice versd as they approached it, from which he 
concluded that they were on the body of the sun, 


which was spherical and solid. Fabricius hints at its 
pant as the true explanation of these move- 


ments, but declines giving any decided opinion. The 
revolution of the sun about its own axis had been 
already advocated by Kepler in 1609, and therefore 
before the motion of the spots had been observed ; 
and previously to him, the same opinion had been 
held by Jordano Bruno, a monk of the Dominican 
order, who, in 1600, was convicted of atheism and 
impiety by the inquisition of Venice, and burnt to 
death. Fabricius, however, seems to have been the 
first to arrive at the same conclusion from obser- 
vations of the time of passage of a spot, from which 
alone any correct results respecting the period of 
revolution can be deduced 

We may gather from Fabricius’s work that he first 
saw the spots in the beginning of the year 1611, but 
there is no evidence that he saw them before Hariot; 
to whom, therefore, is due the credit of having first dis- 
covered them, though any one possessed of a telescope 
might have done the same. But the great contest 
for priority of discovery was between Galileo and 
Christopher Scheiner. ‘The latter, a Jesuit, and pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Ingolstadt, first observed 
the spots in the month of March 1611, while engaged 
in comparing the apparent diameters of the sun and 
moon. Thinking lightly of the circumstance, he did 
not observe the sun again till the following October, 
when they were again visible. With praiseworthy 
caution, he, with several friends proved, by using 
eight telescopes, that these spots could not arise from 
any defect of vision, or flaws in the glasses. 

The progress that science was beginning to make 
at this time, met with a bigoted opposition from the 
many admirers of the Aristotelian philosophy, one 
article in whose creed was the ‘incorruptibleness of 
the heavens.’ ‘The existence of spots on the sun 
seemed so directly opposed to this idea of ‘incor- 
ruptibleness,’ that Scheiner’s provincial refused to 
sanction the publication of his discovery, which was 
therefore made known to the world through letters 
addressed to Marc Velser, a magistrate of Augsburg, 
and subscribed ‘ Apelles post tabulam.’ 

Galileo asserts that he had shewn spots on the sun 
to many persons as early as April 1611, and had 
spoken of them several months previously. This, 
however, rests wholly upon his own verbal testimony; 
and it is certain he made no careful observations of 
them till after the publication of Scheiner’s letters. 
Then, indeed, he proved that they must be on the 
sun’s surface, an idea which Scheiner was perhaps at 
first afraid to entertain, who pronounced them to be 
planets revolving about the sun, at a very small 
distance from it. But later, when he had made an 
incredible number of observations, he abandoned this 
notion, and adopting that of Galileo, obtained results 
for the period of the sun’s rotation and the inclination 
of the solar equator to the ecliptic, not differing much 
from the truth. Scheiner was the first to introduce 
the use of coloured glasses, which had been suggested 
by Apian as early as 1540, and perhaps actually 
employed still earlier by the Batavian sailors in 
taking altitudes of the sun. Moreover, he discovered 
the small bright points, known by the name of Juculi, 
seen at all parts of the sun’s disc, giving it a mottled 
appearance ; while to Galileo is due the discovery of 
the bright flakes and streaks, called facula, which 
are visible at its eastern and western edges, and in 
parts surrounding ‘the spots. He satisfied himself 
that they were on the sun, and had the same move- 
ment as the spots, and considered that this discovery 
would set at rest the question of rotation, as none 
would object to placing bright spots on the sun! It 
was to be expected that many conjectures would be 
made respecting the nature of these phenomena, and 
the causes which produced them. The opinion that 
they were bodies revolving about the sun, was 
entertained by many. 
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Tarde could not believe it possible that the sun, 
the eye of the world, could have the ophthalmia, and 
named them Borbonia sidera (Stars of Bourbon); 
and Malapert, a poet and mathematician, Austriaca 
sidera (Stars of Austria). Galileo frequently likens 
them to clouds and smoke, and gives a detailed 
description of a method of producing similar appear- 
ances upon a red-hot plate of iron. According to 
Riccioli, author of a voluminous work on astronomy, 
Galileo, Kepler, and others believed them to be black 
substances, as soot or vapours bursting forth from 
the furnace of the sun; and portions being ignited as 
sparks, produced the appearance of the facule—thus 
turning Phebus into Vulcan, as Riccioli remarks. 
Others held them to be opaque places in space, inter- 
cepting the sun’s light—holes from which comets had 
started, and to which they would again return, and 
the like. Ridiculous as some of these leas may 
appear, we are still unable to account for these phe- 
nomena by any theory against which many objections 
might not be urged, though superior telescopes have 
enabled us to form correcter notions of their general 
configuration. 

The telescopic appearance of a spot is that of a 
dark nucleus surrounded by a lighter border, but well 
defined, and not gradually shading off into the nucleus, 
and in form usually following the irregular shape of 
the latter. This border is commonly called the pen- 
umbra, and was first noticed by Scheiner. 

Dr Wilson of Glasgow, while observing the course 
and changes of the great spot of November 1769, 
noticed that when it was at the centre of the sun, the 
penumbra surrounded the black nucleus equally on 
all sides; but he remembered that when he first 
observed the spot, near the eastern margin, the 
portion of the penumbra nearest the centre was 
contracted, there being a marked difference between 
its breadth and that of the portion nearest the 
margin, the latter being the broadest. As the spot 
approached the western limb, he observed the same 
appearance, the other side of the penumbra now 
contracting, being the portion nearest the sun’s 
centre; and when close to the margin it wholly dis- 
appeared, with a part of the black nucleus. These 
changes were easily explained by the rules of per- 
spective, supposing the nucleus to be at a considerable 


depth below the sun’s surface, and the penumbra to” 


form the irregular sides of a deep hole, gradually 
shelving down to the nucleus. This is generally 
received as the true explanation of the appearance a 
spot represents, though the facts have been called in 
question ; and it must be confessed that all spots do 
not exhibit these changes. It is interesting to 
remark, that the possibility of the spots being large 
holes, or ‘cavernous gulfs,’ as he calls them, had 
occurred to Galileo, though he abandoned the 
notion at once, as not borne out by the results of 
his observations. 

Much attention is now being given to the physical 
appearance of the sun, and the positions and number 
of groups of the spots are carefully noted. The great 
variety of the forms of spots, and the constant changes 
that are taking place, are most interesting to watch, 
and useful as furnishing facts by which we may test the 
different theories respecting them. The Rev. Mr Dawes 
has been able to confirm the idea, that the facule are 
ridges or heapings-up of the luminous matter. A 
large facula was observed to run nearly parallel to 
the sun’s edge for some distance, and then to turn 
rather abruptly towards the edge, and pass over it; 
at this point it was seen to project slightly beyond 
the smooth outline of the limb, in the manner of a 
mountain-ridge. He has also noticed, that at or near 
the centre of the black nucleus, there is generally a 
still darker spot, which should properly be called the 
nucleus. In January 1852, he observed a remarkable 


instance of rotatory motion in a spot, the rotation 
taking place round the small black nucleus. A simi- 
lar appearance was observed by Professor Secchi, of 
Rome, in May of last year. ‘Two of the darker 
nuclei were distinctly seen close to each other, and 
about these the surrounding portion of the spot; and 
the penumbra seemed to rotate, the whole presenting 
the appearance of a whirlpool. Interesting as these 
facts are, it is from those who are making systematic 
observations we must expect results which may throw 
light upon their origin. M. Schwabe, of Dessau, has, 
since 1826, kept a careful register of the number of 
new groups that appear each year. By a comparison 
of his observations, he has found that the number 
is subject to a periodic recurrence, increasing and 
decreasing very regularly, coming to a maximum 
about every eleventh year. The last maximum was 
in 1848, when 320 groups were observed during the 
year. 

Professor Wolf, director of the Observatory of 
Berne, by a comparison of all the observations of 
the spots made from the epoch of their discovery 
down to the present time, has confirmed the period 
discovered by M. Schwabe: he has also remarked 
that this period corresponds with that of the diurnal 
variation of the magnetic needle in declination, and 
is now engaged in investigating the periodic recur- 
rence of the Aurora Borealis, from which he hopes 
to deduce some remarkable results. He has also 
ascertained that the years during which the 
have been most numerous, have been also the driest 
and most fertile; thus confirming the opinion of Sir 
W. Herschel, who contended that the more the lumin- 
ous matter surrounding the sun was disturbed, the 
greater would be the heat. As an additional con- 
firmation, we may mention that a great number of 
spots have been observed this year. 

With these results before us, we may hope others 
will be induced to pursue the subject; and though 
the rugged surface of the moon will always be a 
favourite object, we trust enough has been said to 
shew that there is at least as interesting, and perhaps 
more fertile, a field for investigation in the varied 
changes of the solar spots. 


THE STORY OF CAMBUSCAN BOLD. 


Dr Jonnson once observed, with as much truth as 
wit, that the persons who most lament the loss of 
ancient writers often neglect to read those that re- 
main. There is, in fact, a sort of pathos in dwelling 
upon what has passed for ever out of our reach. 
The thing we have, we prize not at its worth; 
But being lost, why, then, we reck the value, 
And see the good, possession would not shew us 
Whilst it was ours. 
The history of Chaucer’s work supplies a striking 
illustration of this failing of human nature. Of the 
Canterbury Tales, all are complete but one. Yet our 
great epic poet, when reviewing in a melanchol 
mood the rank and file of those whom, if he could, 
he would have fetched back from the realms of death, 
passes over without a word the perfect stories, to 
excite and kindle the imagination by dwelling upon 
that which has been left unfinished. He discusses 
the subject with himself, and is in doubt whether he 
shall unsphere the spirit of Plato, or one of the 
matchless triumvirate of ancient tragedy, or Muszus, 
or Orpheus: 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan Bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride. 
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From these verses, it is quite clear that Milton had 
read the Canterbury Tales with the eye of a true lover 
of fiction. What impression Cambuscan Bold might 
have made upon us, had we been allowed to see the 
end of him, it is impossible to say; but finding him 
cut suddenly short in his career, with his two sons, 
his daughter, and his horse, our curiosity is violently 
piqued, and we are provoked to throw ourselves out 
into the vast sea of medieval poetry in search of some 
one who may help us to the conclusion of the tale. 

Our readers, we daresay, remember the King of 
Bohemia and his Seven Castles, and what annoyance 
they experienced when, having had the commence- 
ment of the story placed more than seven times 
before them, the writer broke off at last without 
explaining what it was. To this hour, no one knows 
what took place in those seven castles; or why the 
king of Bohemia had just that number, and no more; 
or what became of him—whether he was married to 
some beautiful princess, or whether he died as few 
kings do, in single blessedness. It is quite true that 
an author of another stamp has undertaken to explain 
the mystery of the seven castles. But the presump- 
tion was as great as his who ventured to continue 
Christabel; and we do not care to get at the know- 
ledge in this surreptitious way. Besides, we feel, 
while reading the continuation, that we are not con- 
versing with the real magician, but with a sham; 
and instead of being pleased, we are disgusted 
accordingly. 

No one has had the temerity to attempt the com- 
pletion of Cambuscan Bold, which is fortunate, as of 
Chaucer it may truly be said: 

Within that circle none durst move but he. 


Yet we know that our poet was a great borrower, 
that he looked abroad over the whole world of liter- 
ature, and laid hands on whatever suited his purpose. 
Sometimes he took three or four plots of stories, and 
melted them down remorselessly into one; sometimes 
he took the fragment of a plot, and constructed with 
it a splendid fabric of verse, to endure till doomsday. 

It would be curious to discover what was the 
nature of his proceeding in the present case. Did he 
find the whole story ready made to his hands; or did 
he find part of it in one author, and part in another? 

A curious manuscript has recently been found in 
the library of the Arsenal at Paris. It consists of 
nineteen thousand verses; and the French translator 
of Chaucer, the Chevalier de Chatelain, intends, we 
believe, to lay it before the public in a modern dress. 
In obedience, however, to the taste of the day, he will 
abridge it very much, by leaving out interminable 
descriptions of tournaments, with other excrescences, 
and adhering strictly to the story. The author of 
this voluminous work lived at the court of Mary of 
Brabant, where, through his superior skill in poetry 
or flattery, he obtained the appellation of King of 
the Minstrels. From this terrible production Chaucer 
is supposed to have derived—in part, at least—the 
materials of The Squire's Tale; but in order to decide 
how much, we must consider the nature of what has 
come down to us of the tale itself. 

In his magnificent prologue, where all the pilgrim 
story-tellers are painted to the life, Chaucer gives us 
a charming description of the narrator of Cambuscan 
Bold. At the invitation of mine host of the Tabard, 
he comes forward with a modesty inherited from his 
knightly father, and commences a very wild and 
exciting romance, which is evidently of eastern 
origin, the plan, the incidents, the colouring being 
all Asiatic in their character. The Arab writers of 
fiction are fond of selecting, for the scene of their 
tales, the country beyond the great mountain of 
Kaff, which we denominate Tatary. The very 
name, to an immediately suggests the idea 


of magic, strange adventures, and supernatural 
beings. 


The squire plunges at once into the midst of 
things: 


At Sassa in the land of Tartary, 
There lived a king who werreied Russie. 


This king holds a great feast on the anniversary of 
his birthday, which, happening to be in the spring, 
is celebrated also by the music of birds, telling of 
their own loves and affections. The poet suggests to 
us a marvellous idea of the vastness of the regal hall. 
The king sits at the head of the table under a dais; 
his courtiers and all the nobles of his kingdom—who, 
we may well suppose, were not a few—are ranged 
in order about the board, when suddenly, without 
announcement of any kind, in rides a strange knight, 
mounted on a horse of brass. Even in Tatary, such 
an apparition was considered wonderful. But all the 
astonishment of the guests was not excited by his 
horse alone: by his side he wore a naked sword, glit- 
tering like adamant; on his thumb, a marvellous ring; 
and in his hand, a mirror, ‘ all of glass,’ which, together 
with the ring, was designed as a present for Canace, 
the daughter of the great khan. 

When the king and his nobles had sat for some 
time silent, through amazement, the strange knight 
from Araby and Inde addressed to Cambuscan an 
eloquent speech, which, according to the manner of 
great orators, he accompanied by suitable expressions 
of countenance. From what he said, we may infer 
that his master was one of the Abasside caliphs, whose 
court was celebrated for learning, and where many 
men resided, whom their contemporaries . believed 
to be profoundly versed in magical arts. He said he 
brought the horse, the sword, the ring, and the glass 
as birthday presents from the sultan of Arabistan 
and the Indies, to Cambuscan, the great king of 
Tatary. The steed, he said, would bear the rider, in 
the space of twenty-four hours, to the most distant 
part of the world, dashing through sunshine and 
showers with the velocity of an eagle. The ring 
would confer on the person who wore it the power 
to understand the language of birds, and to converse 
with them in all their dialects. On this subject, the 
Arabs and Persians entertain very strange ideas. 
According to them, birds know much more than we 
do, so that the way to possess all philosophy is to 
learn the secret of conversing with them. Their 
reasons for this belief are highly poetical. Birds, 
they say, can soar above the clouds, visit the summits 
of the loftiest mountains, traverse the ocean, explore 
the cradle of the dawn, and travel with Night, in her 
blackest attire, over the surface of the earth. They 
rest on the pinnacles of the highest towers, and thence 
survey the streets of great cities, watching, while 
most men sleep, the operations of guilt and crime. 
They visit the cell of the sage, and by observing 
his countenance, follow the current of his thoughts, 
and anticipate the lessons of his wisdom. They sit 
down with the mother by the cradle of her child, and 
enjoy the songs with which she hushes it to sleep. 
They perch in the lover's bower, and are rapt almost 
into forgetfulness by the music of his vows and sighs. 
In short, whatever is, they know. 

On this account, a learned Frenchman devoted 
twenty years of his life to the study of the language 
of birds, and after all, was supposed to have made 
but slight proficiency in this wonderful branch of 
learning. 

But the Asiatics have easier methods of accom- 
plishing their designs. Put on a ring, or rub the 
surface of some precious stone, and you at once 
comprehend every twitter in the forest. 

The magic mirror presented to Canace possessed 
the most terrible properties—properties which would 
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make its owner in these days shunned as the 
plague; for, like poverty, it could reveal whether 
friends and lovers were false or true. 

Massinger had evidently been digging in the mine 
of Cambuscan Bold, where he found the basis of his 
play called The Picture. What use Chaucer himself 
would have made of his mirror is more than we can 
divine, since the story is left half-told. It seems 
clear, however, that he meant to accomplish strange 
things with it. But as far as the tale goes, he has 
made no use of its powers. It is only the virtues of 
her ring that Canace immediately puts to the proof. 
Next morning, before the nightingale is silent, the 
princess, who has had her sleep shortened by excite- 
ment, springs eagerly from her couch, rouses half-a- 
dozen of her women, and issues fortli into the park. 
All nature, she finds, has put on a new aspect; the 
birds are singing, and every note they utter carries 
an intelligible meaning to her. 

Laying aside the pleasurable, Chaucer, whose great 
forte is pathos, conducts us to a scene of bitter wailing 
and lamentation. Ona tree which has been stripped 
of its leaves and bark, and is consequently blanched 
and withering in the wind, sits a female falcon, which 
is tearing her breast with her own beak, until the 
blood falls over the tree in showers, giving between 
whiles a tongue to her sorrows, in language which 
she thinks none can understand. To her surprise, 
Canace approaches and addresses her in her own 
dialect. We have no space here for the revelations 
that follow—but the falcon thus sympathised with, 
pours forth all her grief. It is the old story: the 
female’s faith, and the male’s perfidy. 

So far of the princess. Cambuscan himself, and his 
wondrous horse of brass, are rendered equally interest- 
ing to the reader. To shew his knowledge of old 
times, the poet introduces a crowd gathering in the 
court about the equine marvel. Some of them go 
back as far as Troy, and speculate on the probability 
of the magical invention before them containing the 
nucleus of an army which might emerge from its 
bowels, and massacre the good people of Sassa in their 
sleep. These bewildering fancies are put to flight by 
the coming forth of the khan, the courtiers, and the 
Arabian cavalier, who explains the mechanism of the 
enchanted horse, and gives the prince directions for 
its management in all emergencies. Until touched 
by the Arab, the steed had stood fixed as a rock of 
granite to the ground, but then it immediately began 
to dance and caper, to the astonishment of all who 
beheld it, and the infinite delight of the Tatar king, 
who ordered it to be conveyed to the ‘ master tower’ 
of his palace, and there locked up with a care com- 
mensurate to its value. 

Here the second part of Chaucer’s story breaks off, 
and, as is his custom, he throws out some hints of 
what we are to expect in the remainder of the narra- 
tive. First, Cambuscan is to win many cities ; second, 
Algarsife is to obtain for his bride the Lady Theodora, 
of whom, unfortunately, we know nothing more ; 
third, the falcon is to have her lover restored to her; 
and, fourth, some adventurous knight, whose name, 
by the carelessness of transcribers, has been con- 
founded with that of Camballo, is to win the hand 
of the Lady Canace, by overcoming in battle her 
brethren twain. 

From this point forward, we must look beyond 
Chaucer for the achievements of the horse of brass; 
and in the manuscript of the library of the Arsenal, 
the whole cycle of incidents, so far as he is concerned, 
is complete. But the King of the Minstrels, as he is 
called, had not the fervid imagination of Chaucer. 
His story, however, is interesting, his situations are 
many of them striking, and his characters contrast 
with each other in a picturesque manner. From this 
original, our great poet may have borrowed that part 


of his relation which belonged to Algarsife; we say, 
belonged, because we make no doubt that Chaucer 
had finished the story, and that part of the manu- 
script has been lost. In the French poet, the owner 
of the horse is king of Hungary, and a great magi- 
cian. Like our third Richard, as generally described 
by historians, he is hunch-backed and malignant; in 
spite of which, on the mere strength of his enchanted 
horse, he demands in marriage the most beautiful of 
three princesses who occupy the place of Canace. 
The scene at the outset is laid in Spain. Cleomades, 
who represents Algarsife, resolving to try the 
powers of the horse, mounts his back, and forthwith 
shoots up beyond the clouds, where, for a while, 
he feels rather uncomfortable. Beneath him, he 
beholds the green plains, the black forests, the mean- 
dering rivers, cities, towns, palaces, with the broad 
blue expanse of the sea. When he becomes tired of 
his aérial excursion, he touches the magic spring, and 
immediately his Pegasus plunges down through air, 
and alights on the summit of a lofty tower. Desiring 
him to wait there patiently for his return, Cleomades, 
whose journey has given him a sharp appetite, descends 
the turret, and presently finds himself in a break- 
fast-parlour, with all sorts of dainties laid out. He 
falls to, of course, and thus fortified, proceeds to 
explore the remainder of the building. In one cham- 
ber he finds three ladies asleep; but though he admires 
their beauty, he has the discretion not to awaken 
them, and passes on. In the next apartment he finds 
another sleeping lady, whom he conjectures to be a 
princess, and stands gazing on her beauty till she 
wakes. After expressing her natural surprise, the 
princess—who, in the eastern fashion, is in full attire 
—consents to walk with him in the palace-garden. 
They are immediately discovered, and Cleomades is 
condemned to death. Through the witchery of his 
eloquence, he prevails upon the king to have his 
horse brought down from the tower, and to be per- 
mitted, in company with the lady, to mount him. 
The horse is, in this case, of wood, and the courtiers 
look upon it with ridicule as a toy. While they are 
indulging in jokes and laughter, Cleomades touches 
the spring; the horse, in a moment, recovers his 
vitality, neighs, spurns the ground, and ascends 
swifter than an arrow into the air, leaving king, 
queen, courtiers, and maids of honour in overwhelm- 
ing wonder. 

But Cleomades hardly deserves his success—the 
reason being that if he had, the tale must have closed 
at once; and therefore, on arriving at his father’s 
palace, he alights in the garden, and with a strange 
sort of politeness leaves there the steed and the 
beautiful princess, while he goes to carry the news 
of his good-fortune to his father and mother. By 
circumstances over which, as the newspapers say, he 
had no control, he is detained at the palace longer 
than he expected. 

Meantime, the princess being thus left alone among 
the trees with a horse of which she did not under- 
stand the management, becomes naturally very 
impatient, At length a messenger from Cleomades 
appears, a little ill-favoured hunchback, who informs 
her that Cleomades has been seized with sudden ill- 
ness, and that he entreats her to come to him imme- 
diately in company with his faithful messenger. 
Suspecting nothing, the lady mounts behind the 
hunchback, who of course is the magician, the king 
of Hungary, the sworn enemy of her lover. Instead 
of going to the palace, therefore, they take to the 
clouds; and on the way the cavalier makes love to 
the lady, informing her, after the manner of the 
Arabian Nights, that he has an enchanted palace and 
gardens in Africa, where she must spend the re- 
mainder of her days with him. Being clever as well 
as beautiful, the princess affects to feel great pleasure 
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at this idea, but says she is hungry, and would like 
to descend to terra firma for a minute or two, just to 
get something to eat. The magician, in raptures, 
consents, and they alight in Italy. Once on the 
ground, the princess feels her confidence return; and 
the magician, whose ride in the burning sun has 
made him hot and thirsty, rushes to a brook to drink. 
The cold water proves more than a match for his 
magic; and no sooner has he quenched his thirst, 
than he drops down, rolls upon the ground, and 


expires. 

‘The lady now falls into the hands of the Prince of 
Salerno, who determines upon making her his wife, 
to prevent which she feigns to be furiously mad, and 
succeeds so well in her ravings that the ceremony is 
put off from day to day. As might have been expected, 
Cleomades does not remain idle all this while; on 
the contrary, he leaves his father’s palace, rides about 
the world at random, becomes entangled in many 
adventures; but at length, by that destiny which 
regulates everything in the world of romance, he 
comes to Salerno. Here, if we recollect rightly, in a 
barber’s shop, he hears all about the princess, and 
determines at once upon the course he is to pursue. 
He disguises himself as a physician, puts on a false 
beard, and proceeds to the palace to offer his services 
to the prince. By great good-fortune, he possessed 
one of the lady’s gloves which had dropped from her 
hand when, in her father’s garden, she mounted the 
horse with the magician. This token he carries with 
him in his bosom. On explaining his errand, he is 
admitted at once to see the patient, who acts the 
maniac with surpassing skill. Unobserved of the 
bystanders, he shews her the glove, upon which she 
examines his features and recognises him. The dis- 
covery, however, only renders her madness more 
complete; she laughs at him and his remedies, says 
she is not mad, and accuses all about her of insanity. 
Cleomades assures the Prince of Salerno that, having 
studied this particular disease all his life, he is certain 
he can perform a cure, and that, too, in a very short 
time. ‘But what does she mean,’ he said, ‘ by raving 
about a wooden horse?’ 

The prince answered that it was a toy that had 
been found with her in a field. 

*Is it still preserved?’ inquired Cleomades ; *be- 
cause I think the sight of it would do her good.’ 

The prince, by way of reply, ordered it to be 
brought forth. 

‘Now, dear old doctor,’ exclaimed the princess, 
*do get on that horse, and take me behind you, and I 
shall be well immediately.’ 

Cleomades looked inquiringly at the prince. 

‘Humour her,’ exclaimed the latter; ‘it is the best 
way to effect a cure.’ 

* Well,’ replied the physician, ‘I obey your high- 
ness.’ 


So saying, he mounted the wooden horse; and the 
lady, with wonderful agility, vaulted up behind him, 
amidst peals of laughter from the courtiers. She 
grasped the physician, and with a wild laugh ex- 
claimed: ‘ Dear doctor, let us take a ride.’ 

Looking at one another, the ladies and gentlemen 
whispered, that they might not wound the prince’s 
ear: ‘She is madder than ever!’ 

The prince himself began to despair, when suddenly 
the charger began to prance, and Cleomades, tearing 
off his beard, made a short speech, touched the magic 
spring, and away flew the horse to the palace of the 
prince's father in Spain. 

Here ends the manuscript. The reader, we think, 
will agree with us that Chaucer most likely derived 
from this source a part of the Squire’s Tale, but not 
the whole. All that relates to Canace and the falcon 


——— still unaccounted for; but in the prodigious 
ie manuscripts existing in various libraries in 


France, M. de Chatelain fully expects to find the 
original of the falcon also. It seems to be agreed on 
all hands that Chaucer would seldom be at the pains 
to invent; but when he found a plot ready to his 
hand, he invested it with so marvellous a wealth of 
poetry, that the original author would scarcely have 
recognised it. 

In the present case, we think the public will 
receive with much pleasure the charming story of 
the King of the Minstrels, in M. de Chatelain’s 
abridgment, which is full of grace, vivacity, and 
interest. What we have said of the sequel to Cam- 
buscan Bold will, we trust, awaken some curiosity. 
We have ourselves read the manuscript with singular 
pleasure, and only regretted that it was not three 
times as long. We feel assured that the readers of 
Chaucer will all be of the same opinion. 


A MERCHANT’S PALACE. 


Oxe among the many wonders of the times we live 
in is the marvellous rapidity with which immense 
edifices are constructed, seeming almost to realise the 
legends of old fairy-books concerning palaces and 
temples that sprang up spontaneously from the 
ground. Contrast in this respect the building of our 
old castles and cathedrals, laboriously extended over 
several generations—a turret having been built by 
this bishop, and the east window having been contri- 
buted by that—Sir Hugh having constructed the 
impregnable keep, and his grandson, the first baron, 
having completed the warder’s tower—with that of 
our Crystal Palaces and Art Treasures Exhibitions, 
or the more durable fabric of our new Houses of 
Parliament. One of those ‘forty and six years’ 
which were required for the building of the Temple, 
would have sufficed modern architects to rear that 
noble pile. Whatever the mystic secret of the old 
free-masons might have been, it certainly did not 
include the rapidity of progress we have learned 
in these modern times, when free-masonry is only 
speculative, and when its members apply the square, 
the rule, and the compasses only to their lives and 
morals. 

Two years ago, in the heart of the great city of 
Manchester, a body of workmen began to clear away 
a space for a new commercial building, of which the 
extent, and architectural beauty, and business facili- 
ties were to be unrivalled. More than fifty old houses 
were knocked down, several of them of a moral 
character that any great city could well dispense 
with; many fever dens and favourite musing spots 
of pestilence were rooted out, and the foundation of a 
great palace of industry was dug on the site. A 
forest of scaffolding speedily followed, bristling round 
the oblong enclosure, long fir-poles, crossed, and 
upright, and horizontal, lashed together with no end 
of cords. One could hardly see the building through 
the intervening array of boarding at the bottom, and 
boards and beams above, yet it progressed rapidly 
tier by tier—and the scaffolding with it—till in a few 
months the outside shell of a magnificent building 
was completed; and the planks and poles being taken 
away, the grandeur of its proportions and the beauty 
of its design could be duly perceived and appreciated. 
A detached mass of building stood boldly forth, 300 
feet in length, 90 feet in width, and 100 feet in height, 
decorated with every device that architectural taste 
and skill could suggest, and forming the most exten- 
sive and commodious mercantile edifice in this great 
mercantile city. The outside show was now chiefly 
over; but for a year after, there were troops of work- 
men busy at their labour inside, doing both the useful 
and the ornamental in a large way. And just now, the 
interior arrangements having been finished, and the 
artificers having taken their departure, and goods by 
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thousands of cart-loads having come to stock the 
princely building, and swarms of clerks, warehouse- 
men, salesmen, and packers having poured into their 
new hive, it has been opened for business purposes ; 
and buying and selling, money-taking and money- 
making, have become the order of the day. 

If contrast were required to set off the noble pro- 
portions and grandeur of this commercial temple, it 
might easily be found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. It is true, there are warehouses in front of it, 
large and commodious buildings; but behind it and 
on the flanks are still remaining nests of old tene- 
ments similar to those that were removed to make 
room for this gigantic building. Crowded courts and 
alleys, unprepossessing culs de sac, pigmy houses, one- 
sixth of the height of the towering edifice before them, 
packers’ rooms, where the unemployed of that pro- 
fession congregate, and while away their vacant hours 
with drink and cribbage ; here you may see an intima- 
tion of a ‘seller’ being to let, warranted dry and airy; 
there a ‘garratt’ is open to an engagement—offering 
the houseless their choice of the two extremes in the 
scale of social life. Here live the people who make, 
or carry, or prepare for, the costly goods which lie in 
heaps in the palace opposite; they live, and sleep, 
and breathe in rooms where those goods would 
infallibly spoil. Such an atmosphere of dust and 
dirt would never do for money’s worth—it matters 
not for human health and life. Yet to tell the truth, 
there are few living here, stifling themselves and 
their families in one or two small rooms, who could 
not afford to take a decent cottage of their own, if 
they were but thrifty and prudent. But this is not 
the place to moralise. 

Let us first glance at the exterior. The front eleva- 
tion is designed after the Italian style of architecture, 
following especially that modification of it which 
prevailed three centuries ago in the north of Europe. 
In adopting this style, however, considerable latitude 
has been observed; other things were necessary as 
well as beauty, and therefore the plan has been varied 
so as to suit the requirements of a building of this 
kind. Many things that an external observer might 
consider as mere architectural adjuncts, will be found 
on examination to answer important purposes in the 
arrangements and business of the establishment. The 
useful and the ornamental are here joined together in 
a way that would have astonished the architects of 
old. Perhaps you may remark the absence of 
those far-projecting buttresses you generally see in 
buildings of this style; ground is too valuable in the 
heart of this city to be wasted on projections and 
recesses, and so the front of the edifice is unrelieved 
by the light and shadow they produce; but to 
compensate in some measure for this, the windows of 
each story are different in design, and their bold and 
various outlines so diversify the lengthened front, 
that the sameness is quite destroyed. Four large 
pavilions mount upwards at equal distances along 
the front, which you would be almost sure to regard 
as intended chiefly for effect, and you would be 
surprised to learn that they fulfil one of the most 
important objects in the arrangements. In order to 
the preservation and proper examination of certain 
classes of goods, it is necessary that the bright rays 
of the sun should be kept from them; these towers, 
therefore, are so constructed that they supply light 
from the north side to one-half of the building, and 
thus meet that requirement. As far as possible, the 
same arrangement has been observed in the light 
borrowed from the roof, a large portion of which is 
of glass. York stone has been chiefly used for the 
front and sides, well rubbed and well laid—the same 
good stone from which so many noble churches, 
abbeys, and cathedrals were built in times of yore, 
and which still stand to attest the soundness of the 


material. Of this, we are told, 73,000 cubic feet have 
been used in the construction ; of timber, 40,000 cubic 
as of iron, 700 tons; of plate-glass, 27,000 square 
eet. 

The principal entrance opens before us, with its 
splendid double-doorway, and a flight of massive 
stone-steps. We ascend into a vestibule, with ceiling 
groined and panelled, resting on columns of veined 
marble. The floor is formed of tesselated tiles, 
arranged in various patterns; the spandrels on 
either hand of the arcade are wrought in marble of 
different kinds. A prominent object on the pavement 
is a large box-scraper, guarded by two gilt-lions, 
couchant, and including fixed brushes for the further 
purification of the boots. By all means, let us make 
use of them; we are entering a temple that is sacred 
to the genius of commerce ; let us leave the dirt of the 
common world outside. We are coming in contact, 
as Dr Johnson might have said, not with mere stuffs, 
silks, and cottons, but ‘with the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.’ Are 
there any mammon-worshippers, we wonder, devout 
enough to slip off their Bluchers in the vestibule, 
and enter with bared feet upon this holy ground ? 

We enter through mahogany doors, heavy with 
plate-glass, and find ourselves in an immense room, 
there being no partitions to separate the various 
departments, so that each floor presents the appear- 
ance of a large hall. The very first thing that strikes 
us is the principal staircase, which starts immediately 
in front of the entrance, and branches off flight by 
flight till it reaches the top of the building. It is of 
pitch pine-wood, and noble in proportions, bounded by 
a hand-rail rich with elaborate tracery. Looking either 
up or down through the space left in the centre, the 
effect is very striking; a large circular roof-window 
throws ample light through that depth of a hundred 
feet. There is another staircase at the back for the 
use of manufacturers coming to transact business; it 
is of solid stone, and fire-proof, so that every floor might 
be commanded from it in case of accident from fire. 
The open space on the ground-floor is not so large as 
on those above, a portion being set apart for the 
offices, which extend along the inner side of the 
building. Here is a private room for the firm, 
comfortably fitted up like a substantial family dining- 
room ; two private offices, and a long suite for twenty 
clerks. In the centre is the cashier's desk, elevated 
so as to command the range on either hand; on one 
side is the department for receiving money; on the 
other, that for payments. Tubular communication is 
carried on from hence over the greater part of the 
house—to the packers’ quarter, the goods receiving 
division, and to every sale-department overhead. 
Lavatories, with marble fittings, are placed here for 
the use of the clerks; and in this respect, admirable 
provision has been made throughout the establish- 
ment. ‘These offices present a beautiful appearance: 
to divide them from the trade-department, a screen 
of elaborate workmanship extends through their 
whole length, which is fitted with plate-glass, on 
which ornamental devices are posted. The pine- 
wood of which the screen is made being varnished, 
greatly resembles satin-wood, and the ornaments 
upon it (of iron) are picked out in green. The wood 
throughout has been chiefly treated in this way, and 
the effect is highly successful. Taste and skill have 
been taxed to the utmost in providing for every pos- 
sible want, and introducing every possible beauty ; 
the presses, the store-shelves, the counters, the 
columns, are all highly ornate; even the gas-jets 
take their rise from brass Corinthian columns, 
burning on the top of their capitals like fire upon 
an altar. 

First, we wander about among piles of carpet, roll 
heaped up endwise upon roll, in columns of different 
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height; some drawn out to display their bright 
colour and fine texture; all sorts and conditions, from 
hemp to all-wool Kidderminster, from Dutch to velvet 
pile. Here is your modest library-carpet, small in 
device and of a mild hue—we prefer green by reason 
of our failing eyesight—there your roy al fleur-de-lis 
pattern, sacred to church ; here again 
your richly wreathed and festooned drawing-room 
article, full of life and colour. One can’t help think- 
ing about the times when our sturdy ancestors 
strewed their rooms with rushes, and were as happy 
therewith and as brave as though they had trodden 
on the richest tapestry in Turkey. We pass by door- 
mats, druggets, hearth-rugs, hassocks, and find our- 
selves amongst the linens, Scotch and Irish, done up 
in square packages, and piled in heaps. Here are 
about one hundred and twenty combinations of the 
same or similar materials, each having a separate 
name. Who would have thought that the genus linen 
had so many different species! Here we see the 
‘Royal Turkish,’ and in close proximity the ‘ Russia 
Crash’ (is it known by that name in the dominions of 
the Czar?) We are tempted to ask whether ‘gray 
body lining’ is not something good to eat? ‘Brown 
ducks’ we have seen in the course of our experience, 
but ‘ blue ducks’—who ever met with them? ‘White 
unions’ too must be connected in some way with 
wedding favours. Who was this ‘Billy Foden’ who 
has given his name go immortality in connection with 
‘satin stripes’ and ‘cross-overs?’ The language of 
linen has its derivations and its doubtful points, and 
may yet puzzle the philologist. Sheetings bleached 
and unbleached, from Forfar, and Armagh, and else- 
where, lie packed in boards, and heaped up like walls, 
between which the visitor walks as in an alley. It 
would be idle to compute the square miles of ground 
which these myriads of yards would cover, or the 
beds they would furnish with decent pairs of sheets. 
Let us reserve our arithmetic and go up stairs. 

We come here amongst the good broadcloths, types 
of old-fashioned English comfort and cordiality, fur- 
nished by western towns which have been celebrated 
for centuries for this class of manufacture, and fur- 
nished also by Yorkshire towns which rival them now 
in this branch. Connected with this department is a 
division for preparing patterns for the travelling- 
agents of the firm—a slip of every new cloth intro- 
duced is furnished to each traveller, and several 
persons are constantly employed in arranging and 
supplying these. From beavers and doeskins we go on 
merinos, stuffs, and alpacas, many of which are manu- 
factured at Bradford, and others are of French make. 
They are brought in rough packages from the dyers, 
and are here folded on boards, and bound round with 
paper-bands, in readiness for drapers’ stock. A 
machine is placed in one corner for doing this folding, 
the power for which is borrowed from a most useful 
little steam-engine in the basement, which performs 
many other good offices in the establishment. The 
folding-machine is fitted with an index which marks 
the measurement of every piece as it is thrown off. 
Cotton handkerchiefs of Scotch make lie here by 
thousands, striving, by dint of much colour, to attain 
a close resemblance to silk; quilts and counterpanes of 
divers texture and weight, to lie softly on you in the 
dog-days, or keep you snug at Christmas; table-covers 
also, to match any possible carpet, or any conceivable 

per. Then we get amongst the muslins, about 
which, in truth, we are afraid of shewing our ignorance. 
We do not profess to be judges of a muslin dress in 
the piece at per yard; when it has been duly cut and 
braided, and whaleboned into shape, expanded into 
modern proportions, and fitted to the fair form of the 
wearer, then only can we say whether it is pretty 
or not, whether it suits Miss Blanche’s complexion, or 
becomes the style of Miss Brunette’s beauty. We 


cannot be far out in the matter of these white muslins, 
however, for we incline to the opinion of a writer we 
have lately read, that ‘white muslin is the most 
elegant and becoming of all dresses, and one that 
never looks poor.’ Ah me, in how many drawing- 
rooms will these congregated muslins figure; at how 
many evening-parties will they rustle, and crush, and 
encounter untoward accidents; how often and with 
what metamorphoses and varieties of trimming will 
they be economically reproduced; over how many 
throbbing hearts will they spread their snowy beauty, 
and reveal no token of the love or grief or jealous 
pangs that may be at work beneath! We wonder 
whether the polite salesman ever thinks of these 
things, who now comes bustling up, fancying that 
he reads business in our meditative features. Man- 
chester muslins, he calls them, and we like them none 
the less because they have been manufactured here; 
how light and clean to come forth from all our smoke 
and steam, and dust, and ashes! ‘There are large 
heaps, however, from north of the Tweed which quite 
rival them in value and beauty. Here is spotless 
lawn, fine enough for the sleeves of an archbishop, 
and handkerchiefs per dozen, from dainty spider-web 
texture down to the coarsest cotton. Scores of other 
things there are too, the names and uses of which to 
us are deeply mysterious. 

And now we are on the second floor, plunged into 
the midst of gloves. Boxes upon boxes, pile upon 
pile, white kids for weddings, and black kids for 
funerals ; primrose for the secular dandy, and lavender 
for the clerical ; homely worsted, such as warmed our 
school-boy fingers of yore; cotton ; silk—every kind, 
and every kind‘in myriads. Here is something taste- 
ful, something to suit the times—glove-boxes richly 
decorated, perfumed with some penetrating scent 
warranted permanent, and with portraits or land- 
scapes painted on the lids in a really superior style of 
art. Their youthful royal highnesses stand first, of 
course. Windsor Castle, the palace of the Linden 
trees, a beaming picture of my Lord Palmerston, 
(slightly soiled), portraits of distinguished ladies—in 
short, a gallery of art, and all connected with gloves. 
The haberdashery department is chiefly represented 
by an infinitude of paper parcels, neatly folded, and 
labelled, and stocked. The inscriptions upon many 
of these would fail to give to the uninitiated the most 
remote idea of their contents. Who would suspect 
that the soldierly motto, pro patria, designated nothing 
better than a parcel of tapes, warranted full measure ? 
Are the K.C.B.’s and C.B.’s aware that the heraldic 
legend of their most worshipful order, tria juncta in 
uno, has been appropriated by the threefold India 
cotton, 300 yards? We wander now amongst laces 
and sewing-silks, fringes and Berlin wools, whose 
beauties of colour are veiled, for they are rolled up 
in wrappers to keep them clean. This is the region 
of pins and needles, the habitants of which, however, 
do not look particularly uncomfortable ; the pins are 
recommended as having ‘superior solid heads’—an 
excellent quality in other articles than pins. We avert 
our looks modestly from the array of corsetage we 
now encounter, pass between hooks and eyes, through 
bobbins, braids, and buttons, and arrive at the 
quarter where umbrellas and parasols prevail, with 
travelling-bags of carpet and leather, purses, porte- 
monnaies, and cloth-caps. Shirt fronts and collars 
also pass under review ; among which shine conspicuous 
the ‘Jullien Manifold’ and the ‘Boys’ Eglintoun, 
with ribbon-bow.’ We say nothing of some hundred 
and fifty different kinds of stockings and ‘sox’ thickly 
imbedded in the presses; nor of the vests, pants, 
Guernseys, and other articles which must be nameless, 
all of which are multitudinously represented here. 
There is a bright department just before us, gaudy 
with many colours—a garden of artificial flowers. A 
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rich tree stands in the centre, blooming with a hundred 
different kinds of blossoms, where the black daisies 
for the mourning-cap are ranged along with orange- 
flowers and jessamine, and ripe grapes are drooping 
from the same branch which breaks out at the next 
joint into full-blown geraniums. Each is marvel- 
lously -true to nature, and not more artificial than 
painting or sculpture, or any other device of nan to 
imitate the appearance of life. 

Up another flight of stairs, and we are among the 
prints, chiefly dresses, from the common blue which 
workhouse paupers wear, to an article fit for a duchess. 
We connect print-dresses with summer-time, and 
fine weather, charming watering-place rambles, and 
familiar morning-calls. We remember on awkwardly 
upsetting the cream-jug at breakfast in the lap of 
our maiden aunt (from whom we had expecta- 
tions), what comfort we derived from the* assur- 
ance that it was a washing-print she had on at the 
time. Also, on that decisive morning when we 
stammered forth the important question, and sealed 
our fate, was it not a print-dress (straw-coloured 
flowers on a white ground) in which the lovely form 
of the present Mrs Smith was arrayed? So these 
fancy patterns of blue stars and green rosebuds and 
garlands gay are pleasant to our sight. Here are 
silk pocket-handkerchiefs; and among the variety of 
patterns, our eyes light upon that of an old acquaint- 
ance, stolen from our pocket in Whitechapel years 
ago, and by us re-purchased a few days after from an 
elderly Hebrew gentleman on Saffron Hill. No unim- 
portant proportion of capital is represented by these 
shawls, of which many rich and valuable specimens 
are hung up for show. Bethinking ourselves of 
certain conjugal hints connected with this subject, 
we inquire the price of one particular article, with a 
view of investing therein for the benefit of Mrs 
Smith; but our benevolent intentions are frustrated 
by the statement of the salesman, that ‘the firm does 
no retail business.’ Nothing peddling, or in a small 
way, but all in proportion with the colossal building 
and stock. A part of this division, containing the 
shawl and mantle department, is carpeted, so that 
the goods unfolded and held up for inspection may 
receive no damage from coming in contact with the 
floor. The counters on which they are shewn slope 
downwards from the windows, so as to place them in 
a slanting light, the better to exhibit the texture and 
colour. For the same purpose, the windows are 
fitted with Venetian blinds, the bottom part, for 
about two feet high, being fixed, and the upper part 
constructed so as to draw up, or turn to meet the 
light. For the protection of these valuable goods 
from dust, a sliding cover is fitted into each division 
of the press, which, when drawn out, falls upon 
hinges, and shuts up the compartment like a box. 

One more ascent up the broad staircase, and we are 
at the summit of the general business premises, the 
pavilion story being reserved for miscellaneous stores. 
Here an opened door reveals a recess in which lies 
coiled a length of hose, which can be fixed to a tap 
close by in the wall, and thus an abundant supply of 
water may be conveyed in a few seconds to any part 
of the building. Here is the receiving-room, into 
which goods are hoisted from the wagons below—the 
ceiling under this room being of sheet-iron, as better 
adapted to bear the jar and pressure of heavy weights 
above. Part of this floor is also set apart for a manu- 
facturer’s room, and is approached by the separate 
staircase before alluded to. We pass through the 
blocking department, where the ribbons are wound 
round cylindrical blocks of wood; the imported 
articles are usually brought in ready-wound, but 
the blocks are removed at the custom-house, before 
weighing the ribbon; the blocking here is done by 


nette), the chief good which the Crusades conferred 
upon Western Europe; satins, silks, velvets, and 
muslins. Inconsiderable as the item of ribbons might 
seem among such a multitude of other articles, we 
are told that the transactions of the firm in this 
branch alone for the last week have reached 
tens of thousands of pounds. We observe in this 
quarter a few miles of that description of work which 
has occupied the attention of English womankind so 
much of late, termed embroidery, consisting (we 
speak reverently) in cutting out small holes with a 
charming pair of diminutive scissors, and industri- 
ously edging round the breach thus made. Further 
on are straw-hats and bonnets packed one in the 
other; laces, from Valenciennes and Brussels point, 
down to ordinary thread; hair-nets and fancy-caps; 
breakfast-caps to cover untrimmed hair; dress-caps 
to deck the matron for an evening-party; widows’ 
caps, sombre and sad, and withal according to the 
latest fashion. Then, lastly, we get among the furs, 
cheap and costly, mock and natural; the royal and 
judicial ermine in unassuming contiguity with the 
common squirrel. With all his advancement, man 
has not yet quite forsaken his first clothing; silks 
and velvets have not altogether superseded the ‘ coats 
of skins.’ 
We have now seen all the show above-cround of 
this vast establishment. Overhead, in the pavilions, 
there is as yet nothing but the d2bris of broken boxes 
and spare wrappers. From the windows, however, 
one commands a view of the city, varying in extent 
and clearness according to the condition of the smoke. 
Early in the morning, we are told, the prospect of 
such a forest of chimneys, wide-spreading roofs, 
church-towers and steeples, is something imposing. 
At present, it is all thrown very deeply into shade ; 
we therefore prepare to close our inspection by a visit 
to the basement. We descend—not in the ordinary 
way of down-stair travelling, but by means ofa hoist, 
used for raising and sending down goods, Of these, 
there are two in the establishment, worked by steam. 
In two or three seconds, we are dropped in the 
immediate vicinity of the useful engine which works 
the hoists, turns the winding-machines, pumps water 
for the hydraulic-presses, moves the cranes, and 
discharges other important duties. On the basement- 
floor we find, first, an entering-room, through which 
all parcels have to pass before they leave the estab- 
lishment, the contents being duly booked, and the 
account checked of the department from which they 
have come. Next, a saleroom for heavy linens and 
flannels, the bulk of which excludes them from the 
rooms up stairs; and near this, we observe a vault 
sunk in the wall, iron-lined and fire-proof, for the 
protection of the books of the firm. Here is alsoa 
division for the manufacture and repair of packing- 
cases and boxes for general use. Finally, we reach 
the packing-room, in which the goods sold are done 
into shape, rolled, put up in boxes or in paper as the 
case may be, and duly directed before they leave the 
premises. ‘Two large hydraulic-presses are placed here 
to assist in this process, and the way in which they 
reduce a mountain of miscellaneous goods to a very 
mole-hill of a package is a marvellous thing to witness. 
Our obliging conductor now leads the way up stairs, 
and informs us that we have inspected all the chief 
wonders of the establishment. Other wonders there 
are, no doubt, not quite so patent as these. We should 
like to hear some illustrations of profitable specula- 
tion, some examples of market-risks and fluctuations ; 
we should like to have some idea as to the capital 
employed, the value of the credit given, the amount 
of profit realised; we are puzzled to think how the 
firm can make up their income-tax returns, having 
experienced some difficulty in that matter even in our 
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would be impertinent to inquire into them. One thing 
our visit has taught us—how beauty may be united 
to usefulness with mutual advantage, and at no great 
additional cost. What might have been a huge 
draper’s shop, is here converted into a very temple, 
and the stock itself becomes a decoration. So we see 
how trade may be made graceful, and commerce 
turned into a fine art; how there may be poetry in 
L. s. d.; and tender strokes touch the soul even 
while the question is concerning linsey-woolsey or 
mousseline-de-laine. We feel as if we had done 
much more than inspect mere warehouse-stock, as we 
pass forth from the merchant's palace. 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER LXVIII.—A VICTORY ENDING IN A RETREAT. 


I saw not the speaker, who was completely hidden 
behind the thick trellis of leaves. It was not neces- 
sary I should see him, to know who addressed me; 
on hearing the voice I instantly recognised it. It 
was Oceola who spoke. 

I cannot describe my sensations at that moment, 
nor tell exactly how I acted. My mind was ina 
chaos of confusion—surprise and fear mingling alike 
in my emotions. 

I remember facing once more towards my followers. 
I saw that they were not all dead—some were still 
lying where they had fallen, doubled up, or stretched 
out in various attitudes of death tion! beyond 
doubt, lifeless. Some still moved, their cries for help 
shewing that life was not extinct. 

To my joy, I observed several who had regained 
their feet, and were running, or rather scrambling, 
rapidly away from the ground; and still another 
few who had risen into half-erect attitudes, and 
were crawling off upon their hands and knees. 

These last were still being fired upon from the 
bushes; and as I stood wavering, I saw one or two of 
them levelled along the grass by the fatal bullets 
that rained thickly around me. 

Among the wounded who lay at my feet, there was 
a young fellow whom I knew. He appeared to be 
shot through both limbs, and could not move his 
body from the spot. His appeal to me for help was 
the first thing that aroused me from my indecision : 
I remembered that this young man had once done 
me a service. 

Almost mechanically, I bent down, grasped him 
around the waist, and, raising his body, commenced 
dragging him away. 

With my burden I hurried back across the isthmus— 
as fast as my strength would permit—nor did I stop 
till beyond the range of the Indian rifles. Here I 
was met by a party of soldiers, sent to cover our 
retreat. In their hands I left my disabled comrade, 
and hastened onward to deliver my melancholy 
report to the commander-in-chief. 

My tale needed no telling. Our movement had 
been watched, and our discomfiture was already 
known throughout the whole army. 

The general said not a word; and, without giving 
time for explanation, ordered me to another part of 
the field. 

All blamed his imprudence in having ordered such 
a desperate charge—especially with so small a force. 
For myself, I had gained the credit of a bold leader ; 
but how I chanced to be the only one, who came 
back unscathed out of that deadiy fire, was a puzzle 
which at that moment I did not choose to explain. 

For an hour or more the fight continued to be 
carried on, in the shape of a confused skirmish 
among swamps and trees, without either party gain- 
ing any material advantage. Each held ‘the position 


it had taken up—though the Indians retained the 
freedom of the forest beyond. To have retired from 
ours, would have been the ruin of the whole army; since 
there was no other mode of retreat, but by recrossing 
the stream, and that could only have been effected 
under the fire of the enemy. 

And yet to hold our position appeared equally 
ruinous. We could effect nothing by being thus 
brought to a stand-still, for we were actually besieged 
upon the bank of the river. We had vainly 
endeavoured to force the Indians from the bush. 
Having once failed, a second attempt to cut our way 
through them would be a still more perilous emprise ; 
and yet to remain stationary had also its prospects 
of danger. With scanty provisions, the troops had 
marched out of their cantonments. Their rations 
were already exhausted—hunger stared the army in 
the face. Its pangs were already felt, and every hour 
would render them more severe. 

We began to believe that we were besieged; and 

such was virtually the fact. Around us in a semi- 
circle swarmed the savages, each behind his protecting 
tree—thus forming a defensive line equal in strength 
to a fortified intrenchment. Such could not be forced, 
without the certainty of great slaughter among our 
men. 
We perceived, too, that the number of our enemies 
was hourly increasing. A peculiar cry—which some 
of the old ‘Indian fighters’ understood—heard at 
intervals, betokened the arrival of fresh parties of 
the foe. We felt the apprehension that we were 
being outnumbered, and might soon be overpowered. 
A gloomy feeling was fast spreading itself through the 
ranks. 

During the skirmishes that had already occurred, 
we noticed that many of the Indians were armed with 
fusils and muskets. A few were observed in uniform, 
with military accoutrements! One—a conspicuous 
leader—was still more singularly attired. From his 
shoulders was suspended a large silken flag, after 
the fashion of a Spanish cloak of the times of the 
conquistadores. Its stripes of alternate red and 
white, with the blue starry field at the corner, were 
conspicuous. Every eye in the army looked upon 
it, and recognised in the fantastic draping, thus 
tauntingly displayed, the loved flag of our country. 

These symbols were expressive. They did not 
puzzle us. Their presence among our enemies was 
easily explained. ‘The flag, the muskets and fusils, 
the uniforms and equipments, were trophies from the 
battle-field where Dade had fallen. 

Though the troops regarded these objects with 
bitter indignation, their anger was impotent: the 
hour for avenging the disastrous fate of their comrades 
had not yet arrived. 

It is not improbable we might have shared their 
destiny, had we remained much longer upon the 
ground; but a plan of retreat offered, of which our 
general was not loath to take advantage. It was the 
happy idea of a volunteer officer—an old campaigner 
of the ‘ Hickory’ wars—versed in the tactics of Indian 
fighting. 

By his advice, a feint was made by the troops who 
had not yet crossed—the volunteers. It was a 
tended attempt to effect the passage of the river at 
a point higher up-stream. It was good strategy. 
Had such a passage been possible, it would have 
brought the enemy between two fires, and thus put 
an end to the ‘surround ;’ but a crossing was not 
intended—only a ruse. 

It had the effect designed; the Indians were 
deceived by it, and rushed in a body up the bank 
to prevent the attempt at crossing. Our beleaguered 
force took advantage of their temporary absence; and 
the ‘regulars,’ making an adroit use of the time, 
succeeded in getting back to the ‘safe side’ of the 
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river. The wily foe was too prudent to follow us; 
and thus ended the ‘ battle of the Ouithlacoochee.’ 

In the hurried council that was held, there were no 
two opinions as to what course of action we should 
pursue. The proposal to march back to Fort King 
was received with a wonderful unanimity ; and, with 
little loss of time, we took the route, and arrived 
without further molestation at the fort. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
ANOTHER ‘SWAMP-FIGHT.’ 


After this action, a complete change was observed 
in the spirit of the army. Boasting was heard no 
more; and the eagerness of the troops to be led 
against the enemy was no longer difficult to restrain. 
No one expressed desire for a second expedition 
across the Ouithlacoochee, and the ‘Cove’ was 
to remain unexplored until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. The volunteers were disheartened, wearied of 
the campaign, and not a little cowed by the resistance 
they had so unexpectedly encountered—bold and 
bloody as it was unlooked for. The enemy, hitherto 
despised, if it had aroused by its conduct a strong 
feeling of exasperation and vengeance, had also 
purchased the privilege of respect. 

The battle of the Ouithlacoochee cost the United 
States army nearly a hundred men. The Seminole 
loss was believed to be much greater; though no one 
could give a better authority for this belief than that 
of a ‘ guess.’ No one had scen the enemy's slain; but 
this was accounted for by the assertion, that during 
the fight they had carried their dead and wounded from 
the field! 


How often has this absurd allegation appeared 
in the dispatches of generals both victorious and 
defeated! It is the usual explanation of a battle- 
field found too sparsely strewn by the bodies of the 
foe. The very possibility of such an operation 
argues either an easy conflict, or a strong attachment 
between comrade and comrade—too strong, indeed, 
for human nature. With some fighting experience, I 
can affirm that I never saw a dead body, either of 
comrade or foeman, moved from the ground where 
he had fallen, so long as there was a shot ringing 


upon the ear. 

In the battle of the Ouithlacoochee, no doubt some 
of our enemies had ‘bit the dust ;’ but their loss was 
much less than that of our own troops. For myself— 
and I had ample opportunity for observation—I could 
not swear to a single ‘dead Indian;’ nor have I met 
with a comrade who could. 

Notwithstanding this, historians have chronicled 
the affair as a grand ‘victory,’ and the dispatch of 
the commander-in-chief is still extant—a curious 
specimen of warlike literature. In this document 
may be found the name of almost every officer 
engaged, each depicted as a peerless hero! A rare 
monument of vanity and boasting. 

To speak the honest truth, we had been well 
‘whipped’ by the red skins; and the chagrin of the 
army was only equalled by its exasperation. 

Clinch, although esteemed a kind general—the 
‘soldier's friend,’ as historians term him—was no 
longer regarded as a great warrior. His glory had 
departed. If Oceola owed him any spite, he had 
reason to be satisfied with what he had accomplished, 
without molesting the ‘old veteran’ further. Though 
still living, he was dead tofame. * * 

A fresh commander-in-chief now made ‘his appear- 
ance, and hopes of victory were again revived. The 
new general was Gaines, another of the ‘veterans’ 
produced by seniority of rank. He had not been 
ordered by the government upon this especial ars 


Like his r, Gaines expected to reap a 
rich harvest of ae og and, like the former, was 
he doomed to disappointment. Again, it was the 
cy press-wreath, 

Without delay, our army—reinforced by fresh 
troops from Louisiana and elsewlere—was put in 
motion, and once more marched upon the ‘ Cove.’ 

We reached the banks of the Amazura, but never 
crossed that fatal stream—equally fatal to our glory 
as our lives. This time, the Indians crossed. 

Almost upon the ground of the former action—with 
the difference that it was now upon the nether bank 
of the stream—we were attacked by the red warriors; 
and, after some hours of sharp skirmishing, compelled 
to shelter our proud battalions within the protecting 
pickets of a stockade! Within this enclosure we were 
besieged for a period of nine days, scarcely daring to 
trust ourselves outside the wooden walls. Starvation 
no longer stared us in the face—it had actually come 
upon us; and but for the horses we had hitherto 
bestrode—with whose flesh we were fain to satisfy 
the cravings of our appetites—one-half the army of 
‘Camp Izard’ would have perished of hunger. 

We were saved from destruction by the timely 
arrival of a large force that had been despatched 
to our rescue under Clinch, still commanding his 
brigade. Having marched direct from Fort King, 
our former general had the good-fortune to approach 
the enemy from their rear, and, by surprising our 
besiegers, disentangle us from our perilous situation. 

The day of our delivery was memorable by a sin- 
gular incident—an armistice of a peculiar character. 

Early in the morning, while it was yet dark, a voice 
was heard —- us from a distance, in a loud ‘ Ho 
there !—Halloa!’ 

It came from the direction of the enemy—since 
we were surrounded, it could not otherwise—but the 
peculiar phraseology led to the hope that Clinch’s 
brigade had arrived. 

The hail was repeated, and answered ; but the hope 
of a rescue vanished when the stentorian voice was 
recognised as that of Abram, the black chief, and 
quondam interpreter of the council. 

‘What do you want ?’ was the interrogatory ordered 
by the commander-in-chief. 

‘ A talk,’ came the curt reply. 

‘ For what purpose ?’ 

‘We want to stop fighting.’ 

The proposal was agreeable as unexpected. What 
could it mean? Were the Indians starving, like 
ourselves, and tired of hostilities? It was probable 
enough: for what other reason should they desire to 
end the war so abruptly? They had not yet been 
defeated, but, on the contrary, victorious in every 
action that had been fought. 

But one other motive could be thought of. We 
were every hour expecting the arrival of Clinch’s 
brigade. Runners had reached the camp to say that 
he was near, and, reinforced by it, we should be 
not only strong enough to raise the siege, but to 
attack the Indians with almost a certainty of defeating 
them. Perhaps they knew, as well as we, that Clinch 
was advancing, and were desirous of making terms 
before his arrival. 

The proposal for a ‘talk’ was thus accounted for 
by the commander-in-chief, who was now in hopes 
of being able to strike a decisive blow. His only 
apprehension was, that the enemy should retreat, 
before Clinch could get forward upon the field. An 
armistice would serve to delay the Indians upon the 
ground; and, without hesitation, the distant speaker 
was informed that the talk would be welcome. 

A meeting of parlementaires from each side was 
arranged; the hour, as soon as it should be light. 


but Florida being part of his military district, had 
volunteered to take the guidance of the war. 


There were to be three of the Indians, and three 
from the camp. 
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A small savanna extended from the stockade. At 
several hundred yards’ distance it was bounded by the 
woods. As soon as the day broke, we saw three men 
emerge from the timber, and advance into the open 
ground. They were Indian chiefs in full costume; 
they were the commissioners. All three were recog- 
nised from the camp—Abram, Coa Hajo, and O¢eola. 

Outside musket-range, they halted, placing them- 
selves side by side in erect attitudes, and facing the 
enclosure. 

Three officers, two of whom could speak the native 
tongue, were sent forth to meet them. I was one of 
the deputation. 

In a few seconds we stood face to face with the 
hostile chiefs. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
THE TALK, 


Before a word was uttered, all six of us shook 
hands—so far as appearances went, in the most 
friendly manner. Ogeola grasped mine warmly; as 
he did so, saying, with a peculiar smile: 

‘Ah, Randolph! friends sometimes meet in war as 
well as in peace.’ 

I knew to what he referred, but could only answer 
him with a significant look of gratitude. 

An orderly, sent to us with a message from the 
general, was seen approaching from the camp. At 
the same instant, an Indian appeared coming out 
of the timber, and, keeping pace with the orderly, 
simultaneously with the latter arrived upon the 
ground. The deputation was determined we should 
not outnumber it. 

As soon as the orderly had whispered his message, 
the ‘talk’ began. 

Abram was the spokesman on the part of the Indians, 
and delivered himself in his broken English. The 
others merely signified their assent by a simple nod, 
or the affirmative ‘Ho;’ while their negative was 
expressed by tle exclamation ‘ Cooree.’ 

*Do you white folk want make peace?’ abruptly 
demanded the negro. 

*Upon what terms?’ asked the head of our party. 

‘Da tarms we gib you are dese: you lay down arm, 
an’ stop de war; your sogas go back, an’ stay in dar 
forts: we Indyen cross ober da Ouithlacoochee; an’ 
from dis time forth, for ebber affer, we make de 
grand ribber da line o’ boundary atween de two. We 
promise lib in peace an’ good tarms wi’ all white 
neighbor. Dat’s all got say.’ 

* Brothers!’ said our speaker in reply, ‘I fear these 
conditions will not be accepted by the white general, 
nor our great father, the President. I am commis- 
sioned to say, that the commander-in-chief can treat 
with you on no other conditions than those of your 
absolute submission, and under promise that you 
will now agree to the removal.’ 

* Cooree! cooree! never!’ haughtily exclaimed Coa 
Hajo and Oceola in one breath, and with a determined 
empiasis, that proved they had no intention of 
offering to surrender. 

* An’ what for we submit?’ asked the black, with 
some show of astonishment. ‘We not conquered! 
We conquer you ebbery fight—we whip you people, 
one, two, tree time—we whip you; dam! we kill you 
well too. What for we submit? We come here 
gib condition—not ask um.’ 

‘It matters little what has hitherto transpired,’ 
observed the officer in reply ; ‘ we are by far stronger 
than you—we must conquer you in the end.’ 

Again the two chiefs simultaneously cried ‘Cooree!’ 

* May be, white men, you make big mistake ‘bout 
our strength. We not so weak you tink for—dam! 
no. We slew you our strength.’ 


IL As the negro said this, he turned inquiringly 


towards his comrades, as if to seek their assent to 
some proposition. 

Both seemed to grant it with a ready nod; and 
Oceola, who now assumed the leadership of the affair, 
faced towards the forest, at the same time giving 
utterance to a loud and peculiar intonation. 

The echoes of his voice had not ceased to vibrate 
upon the air, when the evergreen grove was observed 
to be in motion along its whole edge; and the next 
instant, a line of dusky warriors shewed itself in the 
open ground. They stepped forth a pace or two, 
then halted in perfect order of battle—so that their 
numbers could easily be told off from where we stood. 

*Count the red warriors!’ cried Oceola, in a 
triumphant tone—‘count them, and be no longer 
ignorant of the strength of your enemy.’ 

As the Indian uttered these words, a satirical smile 
played upon his lips; and he stood for some seconds 
confronting us in silence. 

‘Now,’ continued he, once more pointing to his 
followers, ‘do yonder braves—there are fifteen hundred 
of them—do they look starving and submissive? No! 
they are ready to continue the war till the blood of 
the last man sinks into the soil of his native land. 
If they must perish, it will be here—here in Florida 
—in the land of their birth, upon the graves of their 
fathers. 

* We have taken up the rifle because you wronged 
us, and would drive us out. For the wrongs we have 
had revenge. We have killed many of your people, 
and we are satisfied with the vengeance we have 
taken. We want to kill no more. But about the 
removal, we have not changed our minds. We shall 
never change them. 

*We have made you a fair proposition: accept it, 
and in this hour the war may cease; reject it, and 
more blood shall be spilled—ay, by the spirit of 
Wykomé! rivers of blood shall flow. The red poles of 
our lodges shall be painted again and again with the 
blood of our pale-faced foes. Peace or war then—you 
are welcome to your choice.’ 

As Oceola ceased speaking, he waved his hand 
towards his dusky warriors by the wood, who at the 
sign disappeared among the trees silently, rapidly, 
almost mysteriously. 

A meet reply was being delivered to the passionate 
harangue of the young chief, when the speaker was 
interrupted by the report of musketry, heard in the 
direction of the Indians, but further off. The shots 
followed each other in rapid succession, and were 
accompanied by shouts, that, though feebly borne 
from the far distance, could be distinguished as the 
charging cheers of men advancing into a battle. 

‘Ha! foul play!’ cried the chiefs in a breath; 
‘pale-faced liars! you shall rue this treason ;’ and, 
without waiting to exchange another sentence, all 
three sprang off from the spot, and ran at full speed 
towards the covert of the woods. 

We turned back within the lines of the camp, 
where the shots had also been heard, and interpreted 
as the advance of Clinch’s brigade attacking the 
Indian outposts in the rear. We found the troops 
already mustered in battle-array, and preparing to 
issue forth from the stockade. In a few minutes, the 
order was given, and the army marched forth, extend- 
ing itself rapidly both right and left along the bank 
of the river. 

As soon as the formation was complete, the line 
advanced. The troops were burning for revenge. 
Cooped up as they had been for days, half-famished, 
and more than half-disgraced, they had now an oppor- 
tunity to retrieve their honour; and were fully bent 
upon the punishment of the savage foe. With an 
army in their rear, rapidly closing upon them by an 
extended line—for this had been pre-arranged between 
the d another similarly advancing upon 
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their front, how could the Indians escape? They must 
fight—they would be conquered at last. 

This was the expectation of all—officers and 
soldiers. ‘The commander-in-chief was himself in 
high spirits. His strategic plan had succeeded. The 
enemy was surrounded—entrapped ; a great victory 
was before him—a ‘ liarvest of laurels.’ 

We marched forward. We heard shots, but now 
only solitary or straggling. We could not hear the 
well-known war-cry of the Indians. 

We continued to advance. The hommocks were 
carried by a charge, but in their shady coverts we 
found no enemy. 

Surely they must still be before us—between our 
lines and those of the approaching reinforcement ? 
Is it possible they can have retreated—escaped ? 

No! Yonder they are—on the other side of the 
meadow—just coming out from the trees. Théy are 
advancing to give us battle! Now for the charge— 


now—— 

Ha! those blue uniforms and white belts—those 
forage-caps and sabres—these are not Indians! It is 
not the enemy! They are our friends—the soldiers 
of Clinch’s brigade! - 

Fortunate it was that at that moment there was 
a mutual recognition, else might we have annihilated 
one another. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF AN ARBMY. 


The two divisions of the army now came together, 
and after a rapid council had been held between the 
commanders, continued scouring the field in search 
of our enemy. Hours were spent in the search; 
but not an Indian foe could be found! 

Oceola had performed a piece of strategy unheard 
of in the annals of war. He had carried an army of 
1500 men from between two others of nearly equal 
numbers, who had completely enfiladed him, without 
leaving a man upon the ground—ay, without leaving 
a trace of his retreat. That host of Indian warriors, 
so lately observed in full battle-array, had all at 
once broken up into a thousand fragments, and, as 
if by magic, had melted out of sight. 

The enemy was gone, we knew not whither; and 
the disappointed generals once more marched their 
forces back to Fort King. 

The ‘dispersion,’ as it was termed, of the Indian 
army, was of course chronicled as another ‘ victory.’ 
It was a victory, however, that killed poor old 
Gaines—at least his military fame—and he was 
only too glad to retire from the command he had 
been so eager to obtain. 

* * 

A third general now took the field as commander- 
in-chief—an officer of more notoriety than either of 
his predecessors—Scoit. A lucky wound received in 
the old British wars, seniority of rank, a good deal 
of political buffoonery, but above all a free translation 
of the French ‘system of tactics,’ with the assumption 
of being their author, had kept General Scott con- 
spicuously before the American public for a period of 
twenty years.* He who could contrive such a system 
of military maneeuvring, could not be otherwise than 
a great soldier ; so reasoned his countrymen. 


* Scott’s whole career, political as well as military, has been 
a series of faux pas. His campaign in Mexico will not bear 
criticism. ‘The numerous blunders he there committed would 
have led to most fatal results, had they not been neutralised by 
‘ the judgment of his inferior officers, and the indomitable valour 
of the soldiery. The battle of Molino del Rey—the armistice 
with Santa Anna, were military errors unworthy of a cadet 
fresh from college. I make bold to affirm that every action 
was a mob-fight—the result depending upon mere chance; or 
rather on the desperate bravery of ene tod 


Of course wonderful things were expected from 
the new commander-in-chief, and great deeds were 
promised. He would deal with the savages in a 
different way from that adopted by his predecessors ; 
he would soon put an end to the contemptible war. 
There was much rejoicing at the appointment ; and 
preparations were made for a campaign on a far more 
extensive scale than had fallen to the lot of either of 
the chiefs who preceded him. The army was doubled 
—almost trebled—the commissariat amply provided 
for, before the great general would consent to set foot 
upon the field. 

He arrived at length, and the army was put in 
motion. 

I am not going to detail the incidents of this cam- 
paign; there were none of sufficient importance to 
be chronicled, much less of sufficient interest to be 
narrated. It consisted simply of a series of harassing 
marches, conducted with all the pomp and regularity 
of a parade review. The army was formed into three 
divisions, somewhat bombastically styled ‘right wing,’ 
‘left wing,’ and ‘centre.’ Thus formed, they were to 
approach the ‘Cove of the Ouithlacoochee’—again that 
fatal Cove—from three different directions, Fort King, 
Fort Brooke, and the St Johns, On arriving on the 
edge of the great swamp, each was to fire minute- 
guns as signals for the others, and then all three were 
to advance in converging lines towards the heart of 
the Seminole fastness. 

The absurd mancuvre was carried out, and ended, 
as might have been expected, in complete failure. 
During the march, no man saw the face of a red 
Indian. A few of their camps were discovered, but 
nothing more. The cunning warriors had heard the 
signal guns, and well understood their significance. 
With such a hint of the position of their enemy, 
they had but little difficulty in making their retreat 
between the ‘ wings.’ 

Perhaps the most singular, if not the most import- 
ant, incident occurring in Scott’s campaign was one 
which came very near costing me my life. If not 
worthy of being given in detail, it merits mention as 
a curious case of ‘ abandonment.’ 

While marching for the ‘ Cove’ with his centre wing, 
the idea occurred to our great commander to leave 
behind him, (upon the banks of the Amazura, what 
he termed a ‘ post of observation.’ This consisted of a 
detachment of forty cea our Suwanee volun- 
teers, with their proportion of officers, myself among 
the number. 

We were ordered to fortify ourselves on the spot, 
and stay there until we should be relieved from our 
duty, which was somewhat indefinitely understood 
even by him who was placed in command of us. 
After giving these orders, the general, at the head of 
his ‘ central wing,’ marched off, leaving us to our fate. 

Our little band was sensibly alive to the perilous 
position in which we were thus placed; and we at 
once set about making the best of it. We felled trees 
—built a block-house, dug a well, and surrounded 
both with a strong stockade. 

Fortunately we were not discovered by the enemy 
for nearly a week after the departure of the army, 
else we should most certainly have been destroyed to 
aman. The Indians, i in all probability, had followed 
the ‘centre wing,’ and thus for the time were 
out of our neighbourhood. 

On the sixth day, however, they made their appear- 
ance, and summoned us to surrender. 

We refused, and fought them—again and again, at 
intervals, during a period of fifty days! 

Several of our men were killed or wounded; and 


band, Holloman, who fell from a shot fired through 
the interstices of the stockade. 


the infamous cowardice of those on the other. 


Provisions had been left with us to serve us for two 


among the former, the gallant chief of our devoted — 
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weeks; they were eked out to last for seven! For 
thirty days we subsisted upon raw corn and water, 
with a few handfuls of acorns, which we contrived to 
gather from the trees growing within the enclosure. 

In this way we held out for a period of fifty days, 
and still no commander-in-chief—no army came to 
relieve us. During all that gloomy siege, we never 
heard word of either; no white face ever shewed 
itself to our anxious eyes, that gazed constantly 
outward. We believed ourselves abandoned—for- 
gotten. 

And such in reality was the fact—General Scott, 
in his eagerness to get away from Florida, had quite 
forgotten to relieve the ‘post of observation ;’ and 
others, believing that we had long since perished, 
made no effort to send a rescue. 

Death from hunger stared us in the face, until at 
length the brave old hunter, Hickman, found his way 
through the lines of our besiegers, and communicated 
our situation to our ‘friends at home.’ 

His tale produced a strong excitement, and a 
force was despatched to our relief, that succeeded in 
dispersing our enemies, and setting us free from our 
block-house prison. 

Thus terminated ‘Scott’s campaign,’ and with it 
his command in Florida. The whole affair was a 
burlesque, and Scott was only saved from ridicule, 
and the disgrace of a speedy recall, by a lucky acci- 
dent that fell in his favour. Orders had already 
reached him to take control of another ‘Indian war’ 
—the ‘Creek’—that was just breaking out in the 
states of the south-west; and this afforded the 
discomfited general a well-timed excuse for retiring 
from the ‘Flowery Land.’ 

Florida was destined to prove to American generals 
a land of melancholy remembrances. No less than 
seven of them were successively beaten at the game 
of Indian warfare by the Seminoles and their wily 
chieftains. It is not my purpose to detail the history 
of their failures and mishaps. From the disappearance 
of General Scott, I was myself no longer with the 
main army. My destiny conducted me through the 
more romantic by-ways of the campaign—the paths 
of la petite querre—and of these only am I enabled to 
write. Adieu, then, to the grand historic. 


DIPSOMANIACS. 


A snort time ago, we drew attention to a pamphlet of 
Dr Peddie on the subject of dipsomania—a craving for 
intoxicating liquors that partakes of the nature of mad- 
ness, and which now seems to call for some special legis- 
lation. Since making these remarks, a lecture on the 
same subject has been delivered at the Royal College of 


. Surgeons in Edinburgh, by Professor Christison, who 


adopts views of dipsomania similar to those of Dr Peddie. 
Referring to the peculiar style of treatment required for 
dipsomaniacs, the learned professor made some observ- 
ations which are worthy of extended publicity. 

He mentioned, that ‘in Scotland, medical men had 
already established a ‘system of treatment which was 
applied to all those who would consent to submit to it; 
and it was found to answer the purpose very well; so 
that all that was required of the legislature was to render 
compulsory, at the instance of the nearest relative of 
the patient, what was at present merely voluntary. He 
then described an institution at Strathaird, in the Isle 
of Skye, for patients of this kind, where inmates had 
unrestrained liberty, ample opportunities for amusing and 
interesting pursuits, no possibility of getting any drink 
but whisky, and no chance of getting that except by 
walking twelve miles to one place, where they had to 
deceive the dealer, who was bound not to sell it to any of 
the anchorites of Strathaird, or by walking fourteen miles 
to another place, where the dealer was free from any 
restriction. He had visited that establishment himself, 
and found the patients living in a state of sobriety, 


apparent happiness, and real freedom. He was very 
much mistaken if any further legis] ‘ion was necessary 
than to legalise such seclusion.’ 

The lecturer concluded by suggesting for this purpose, 
a modification of the system pursued in regard to lunatic 
asylums. Retreats for dipsomaniacs, licensed by the 
sheriff as being properly situated, and under proper 
management, might receive patients, whose need for the 
retirement was certified by the same authority, dismissal 
to be only obtained through the sheriff, or a certificate of 
cure from the proprietor of the establishment, a*7 the 
relatives. ‘When a patient was sent to sucha“ to- 
rinm, it should not be necessary that he shoul be 
deprived of all control over his affairs, but that he should 
be allowed to manage them under the guidance of the 
sheriff ; if the patient were unfit for that, then the nearest 
relative should have power to sue for a curator. As the 
friends of the inmates were to pay for their maintenance, 
it would be quite unnecessary to provide for the erection 
of asylums of the kind required, as the supply would be 
sure to follow the demand, The case of pauper lunatics 
of this order could not, of course, be thought of at that 
moment, but must be delayed till the experiment had 
been tried on the other classes.’ 

Professor Christison’s lecture was well received by a 
numerous and respectable auditory, and we cannot but 
consider that the difficult and delicate subject on which 
he treated has already made a distinct advance towards 
legislative action. 


EVENING IN EARLY SPRING, 


Tue west is crimsoned, and the evening falls, 
The lamp of night is lighting up aloft ; 

Unto his mate afar the partridge calls, 

The blue wren’s tinkle ceases in the croft. 


Upon the waving poplar’s topmost spray, 

His mellow note the thrush is piping forth, 
Singing his farewell to the dying day, 

While pale stars peep out in the dusky north. 


Over the land the sunny south wind blows, 

The spring’s first wrestle with the winter's cold; 
And nature flushed, with genial triumph glows, 
On sparkling fount, and cloudlet tipped with gold. 


The morn was balmy, and the noontide bright, 
And happy children strayed to gather flowers ; 
Seeking the slopes with celandines adight, 

Whereon in March winds, daisies make their bowers. 


The father led his children forth to-day, 

To scented violets, clustered white and blue, 

To watch the young lambs bounding in their play, 
Perchance to hear the merry sweet cuckoo. 


The twilight closes o’er the balmy eve, 

The bat is flitting in the quiet air, 

The wren, his last song on the fence doth weave, 
And the shy rabbit leaves his sandy lair. 


Blithe lovers wander happy, arm in arm, 
Moved by the magic of the witching time, 
Thus tasting, ere life's toils begin, a balm, 
To memory precious in their after prime. 


The field, and grove, and music of the bird, 

The humming insect, and the budding bough, 
Wildling and tame, the sounds in still night heard, 
And the shrill whistle of the wild wind’s sough ; 


All sing God's praise ; thus musing home we go, 
Grateful for nature, pleased that as we plod, 
While native music falls from these, we know, 
We too may raise a grateful song to God. 
Grantham. J. Hawkins. 
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